THE   DREAD   SCOT
almost entirely with minor railway officials. When a
$50 a month clerk in the purchasing department of a
pioneer railroad acquired a blooded trotter, a wit re-
marked: "That horse was sired by the railroad and
damned by the stockholders."
Though a haze envelopes his financial activities in the
dim pre-bellum days, one may be sure that young
Carnegie darted falcon-wise upon every opportunity to
pad his pockets, both as assistant to Col. Thomas A.
Scott, his first patron, and later as Scott's successor in
the superintendency of the Pennsylvania's Pittsburgh
division. Easy going Tom Scott was no match for "that
little white-haired Scotch devil of mine" as he called
Andy.
Col. Scott it was who put Andy in the way of mak-
ing his first investment. Andy's initial dividend check
was like a first drink of rum and he reeled with the
tingling joy of it. It fixed his appetite. From that mo-
ment his career was hampered by no conventional re-
strictions. He moved forward serene in the conviction
that God was on his side.
His ethical outlook illustrated strikingly the contra-
dictory tendencies of his race. These he portrayed even
after the fame of his acquisitions, his intellectual achieve-
ments and his benefactions filled the world* "His vision
of what might be done with wealth,** remarks Anna
Robeson Burr, a clear-eyed commentator, "had beauty
and breadth and thus serenely overlooked the means by
which the wealth had been acquired. . . In contemplat-
ing, from the distance of a quarter century, this ex-
traordinary being, the critic is tempted to wonder how
much of his success in life he owed to his marked liter-
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